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STUDIES NOT IN THE CURRICULUM. 


pak be it from the organ to say that there is for 
us any study of equal importance with the study of 
text books. If the motive which brings us here is any 
other than the Epicurean one, it is the desire for discipline 
and culture. That this discipline and culture can be 
more successfully obtained by other means than a faithful 
application to the prescribed course of study, is a fallacy 
which men are all the time proving. There are always 
college students whose theory of education does not 
coincide with that of the college authorities; who, in- 
stead of swallowing and assimilating allopathic doses of 
unpalatable knowledge, choose rather to take homeo- 
pathic sugar-coated pills of their own prescription ; who, 
in short, seek by a self appointed course (?) of reading, or 
by physical or social development to attain the ends of a 
student life; but, after all, the wisdom of the Faculty 
remains unimpeachable. And yet that view of such a 
course of training as ours which contemplates only a 
poring over text-books, or even that which includes also 
a general exterior furbishing, is a narrow and inadequate 
VOL. XXXVII. 48 
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one. This isa many-sided life that we are living, a life 
with possibilities in many directions; and the pursuit of 
collateral studies need not interfere with the leading idea 
of improvement by long-continued routine and drill. 

I am not going to advocate reading. Scarcely any one 
neglects that. The crowds that gather daily in the read- 
ing room, bear witness to our interest in politics. Each 
of us has something that he calls a library,—of about the 
same size, usually, as James Russell Lowell’s was when 
he made out his first catalogue and had under B only 
“Bible, large”’ and “ Bible, small.’ Our small collections 
and the well-thumbed books of the libraries, indicate our 
appreciation of the pleasure and benefit to be derived 
from authors whose labors lie outside our daily round. 
We read history, philosophy, essays, novels. To urge 
the subscribers of the LiT. to read more thoroughly, 
might be well enough, though the subject is not strikingly 
fresh ; but to urge them to read is quite unnecessary. 

Yet has it not often occurred to you that with all this 
literary activity there is a lack of poetic feeling and sen- 
timent? Not that our soil is unusually sterile in the pro- 
duction of poetry. If there are among usa half-dozen 
who can write unobjectionable verse, and one or two who 
seem gifted with true poetic inspiration, the average is as 
large as in any other community. Even if it were less, 
there would be no use in lamenting it. To dilute a prov- 
erb too common to be quoted, a life-long attempt on the 
part of most of us to poetize would result in ridiculous 
failure. But sympathy with poetry in its widest sense as 

including not only articulate poetry, the product of the 
human brain, but also the unwritten, unspoken poetry of 
Nature, is as capable of cultivation as a love of music or 
of art. 

Of a truth we live in a prosaic atmosphere. It is inev- 
itable that the Chapel should point my moral.’ Is it pre- 
sumptuous to say that the college pulpit, through which 
the Faculty exert one of their directest influences on us, 
does little toward the cultivation of zsthetics? Is it pre- 
sumptuous to say that our average sermons might be less 
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severely logical and less barren of ornament without 
being less mentally and spiritually stimulating? And 
may it not be confidently said that even the hymns of 
worship, in whose singing the choir, let us charitably sup- 
pose, make melody in their hearts, if not with their voices, 
are often, not the grand, sweet outbursts of the lyric mas- 
ters, but dull, dreary rhymes? However, I am not going 
to find fault. Prose, as James Freeman Clarke has said, 
is as good as poetry. Indeed, one may go farther than 
that and say that any sensible man would prefer fact to 
fancy, if he had to choose between the two. If the eyes 
of our Faculty do not roll in fine frenzy, they have sought 
out truths which are better than imaginations; if we are 
not introduced into the society of the Muses, we are 
taught a reverence for accurate thinking. And we need 
not complain that the study of poetry is not distinctly en- 
couraged, when there is such a wealth of poetry all about 
us. To walk away from dusty streets and brick walls, 
away from the unmeaning volubility of companions, into 
the fresh fields or along the shore, to drink in the beauty 
of earth and sea and sky,—that is a culture at once need- 
ful and easily obtained. We may have apocalyptic visions, 
before which, like John, we are dumb; revelations, which 
we may not interpret, but which are none the less revela- 
tions tous. Nobody need be ashamed of a little senti- 
mentality like that. It will not interfere with nice and 
logical reasoning or with the hard practicalities of life. 
Rather, we may weave it as a “golden woof-thread ” 


“ Through all the poor details, 
And homespun warp of circumstance,” 


which repress the poetic sensitiveness of so many. 

But you think that this is verging on balderdash, and 
you are doubtless right. It is dangerous for one who is 
not a poet to write about poetry. The struggle to express 
the inexpressible is hopeless, sometimes ludicrous. I have 
in mind another study and one for which our community 
is eminently adapted. 

I have heard of a fond mother of an unstudious college 
boy, who, alarmed at first by frequent letters home on her 
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son’s behalf and by occasional notifications of his failures 
to pass examinations, at last settled comfortably down 
into the belief that he was getting the most benefit pos- 
sible out of his college course by studying human nature. 
There was some truth in her notion. One may trifle away 
his time as he will, but he must, even though involuntarily, 
be learning something. He may carry off a sheepskin 
which represents no patient translation of classic authors, 
no toilsome digging upon mathematical problems, no 
fluent recitations in memory studies; but if he fails to 
gain some new views of men, it will be because he is very 
dull and unimpressible. 

If, then, one deliberately proposes to himself to study 
the characters of his associates, he has the best of advan- 
tages for so doing. In an able novel we are let into the 
secret hearts of the persons about whom the plot is woven. 
We see peculiarities of character and motives of action 
which would escape the notice of most observers of this 
world of pretense. Here we have almost as good oppor- 
tunities for scrutinizing men as the novelist can give us. 
To be sure, there are here no great emergencies, no tre- 
mendous catastrophes, nothing to call forth extraordinary 
displays of heroism; but we have specimens in the em- 
bryo of every variety of the genus homo. So we may 
classify and label our various specimens, like animals in a 
menagerie. Here isa man who moves in a very narrow 
groove, but who shoves himself along through obstacles 
and contempt till he comes to be recognized as a power 
among his fellows; and here is his counterpart, a man of 
large, diffusive nature, whom everybody likes, but who 
accomplishes nothing. Here is a man always bubbling 
over with good nature, the friend of all he meets; and 
here is one who has his ups and downs, and must be 
approached cautiously. Here is a man weak and pliable; 
and here is one strong and self-asserting. So we may 
keep on classifying, going into details a great deal more 
than this, watching with eager interest the acts which 
reveal new features of character, unraveling the threads 
of conduct, and in it all not playing the part of the cyni- 
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cal, indifferent looker-on, but paying cordial homage to 
all that is good and noble wherever it be. This is no 
piece of dilettanteism, no elegant diversion, but a school- 
ing of oneself to live comfortably with men, which is a 
great deal, and rightly to influence and be influenced by 
men, which is more. 

A good chance for a sermon! But the readers of the 
Lit. will none of it. r. & 


——_+ 9 e—__—_ 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


Y first impressions of Dickens were derived from 

Nicholas Nickleby. Attracted by the peculiar title 
of the book, and by the praise that had been bestowed 
upon it in all quarters, I chose it to initiate myself into 
the beauties and attractions of Dickens’ works. That I 
anticipated great pleasure from its perusal was natural. 
Dickens was then the idol of the English speaking public. 
His readers vied with each other in praising him and it 
was almost impossible for any one not to share in the gen- 
eral enthusiasm. That I was wholly disappointed in the 
volume, I cannot say. The easy flow of the style, the 
thrilling descriptions, and the humorous turns of plot and 
incident, afforded a constant source of enjoyment. The 
characters excited in me no little interest, and I eagerly 
followed their fortunes. The touch of a master hand was 
apparent everywhere. I wondered and admired, but I 
looked in vain for Dickens as I had fancied him, or Dick- 
ens the prince of novelists. My expectations were not 
realized, and as I closed the book I was forced to ask 
what there was in it to place its author beside a Scott or 
a Thackeray. Portions of it were utterly distasteful to 
me, and others seemed of a quite indifferent character. 
I have since reviewed the book, but I cannot rid myself 
of the feeling that it is not what Dickens’ reputation and 
ability would warrant us in expecting. 
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In the first place it is too diffuse. It seems as if Dickens 
felt that he had so many pages of foolscap to cover, and 
determined, by hook or crook, to cover them. He intro- 
duces side-play after side-play, incident after incident, and 
conversation after conversation which have no real con- 
nection with the story, and only serve to mar its harmony 
and divert the attention of the reader. Little in itself is 
positively dad, but when introduced into the story it is 
out of place. Take, for example, the diversion in which 
Lord Verisopht and his friends are introduced. We read 
page after page of their foppish stupidity with a sort of 
pleasure, because it is so thoroughly “ Dickensy,”’ but all 
the time we are wishing that he would shut up their 
mouths, and tell us something of Nicholas’ and Kate’s 
fortunes. It is astonishing how many wholly disconnected 
incidents have been woven into the plot, and elaborated 
with the utmost detail. Prolixity is a common fault with 
Dickens, but in Nicholas Nickleby it seems to have run 
riot with his pen. 

Again, the characters in Nicholas Nickleby are one- 
sided and exaggerated. A wonderful power on the part 
of the author in dissecting character and detecting pecu- 
liarities is displayed, but in reuniting these qualities into 
the persons of the story, nature is not reproduced. The 
characters are not men and women, but personifications 
of special traits. The good, the bad, the odd, and the 
common-place are embodied in human shape, and allotted 
their work to do. Moreover, the qualities thus embodied 
do not appear under their ordinary conditions. It is only 
the extremes of character that are brought forward. It 
is not nature, but freaks of nature which are portrayed. 
The bad men are the very worst, the good the very best, 
and the odd the very oddest imaginable. There are not, 
I venture to say, in the whole story a dozen characters 
which have their counterparts in every-day life. All rep- 
resent common peculiarities, but not in the degree in 
which they are ordinarily seen. Perhaps individual per- 
sons might be found, who could well be the originals of 
the characters of the story, but no such community of 
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monstrosities ever existed as Dickens has here created. 
The little world in which Nicholas and Kate move is not 
a natural one, and cannot inspire the reader with any 
sense of reality. An occasional over-wrought character 
may rather please than otherwise. Its very exaggera- 
tions may bring into bolder relief its prominent traits, 
and thus further the purposes of the author and enhance 
the pleasure of the reader. But when a novel contains 
only such characters, it is not a faithful mirror of life. 
Naturalness is the prime requisite of fiction. This requi- 
site Dickens has wholly disregarded in Nicholas Nickleby, 
and it is only his surpassing style and overflowing humor 
that sustain the interest of the book. 

The characters which were most distasteful to me were 
those which aimed to be of the better sort. It is difficult 
to imagine men any worse than we find them, and conse- 
quently Dickens has gone no farther in depicting vice 
than we can readily follow him. Ralph, Bray, Gride, and 
Squeers, as bad as they are, are within our comprehen- 
sion. We detest their meanness, and as men we hate them, 
but we understand them, and look upon them as plausible 
characters. But while it is conceded that they are possi- 
ble, it is more difficult to see what need there is for their 
excessive criminality, or for the existence of some of them 
at all. 

The license which Dickens employed in depicting such 
persons as these, was entirely out of place, when turned 
to the portrayal of virtue. The challenge to exaggera- 
tion which vice offers, morality cannot repeat. The mil- 
lenium has not yet come, and men are not apt to rush 
madly into excessive goodness. Human nature still lives, 
and man will not be perfect. This Dickens seems to have 
forgotten when he conceived the Cheeryble brothers. 
Imagine two brothers who had been associated together 
in the same firm for many years addressing each other 
upon every occasion as “ Brother So and So, my dear fel- 
low,” and their clerk as “ Dear Tim, my good fellow.” 
It may be the fault of our education or of our cold for- 
malism, but it strikes me that their conduct smacks de- 
cidedly of “softness.” 
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Mrs. Nickleby is another character that I never could 
like. Her weakness is one very common to women of 
questionable ages, but has, I imagine, been seldom carried 
to such ridiculous excess. A want of common sense seems 
to be the only excuse for Mrs. Nickleby’s self-complacency. 
We might forget her depreciation of her husband, and 
her constant attempts to exalt herself. We could endure 
her love of flattery, and her satisfaction at being admired 
and courted. These are common traits. But her silly freaks 
like that with “the gentleman in small clothes” are the 
last straws which break the camel’s back. Her faults are 
disagreeable enough at the best, but she represents them 
in their most hateful features. What is worst of all, she 
is made the mother of Nicholas and Kate, and thus indi- 
rectly connects them with her folly. In fact, if disagree- 
able relations could alienate our regard for the hero, he 
would have little left of which to boast. Between his 
uncle, his mother, and his prospective father-in-law, weak- 
ness and vice seem to be the ruling passions of his family. 

But this analysis of separate characters can go buta 
little way in establishing my position. It is only when 
the book is viewed as a whole, and it is seen how exag- 
gerated is the whole range of characters, that we appre- 
ciate it. We may pick out a few persons, and show their 
inconsistencies, but they cannot impress us as a continual 
succession of such persons would. Did they stand alone, 
we might overlook or excuse them, but when, as a rule, 
the major and minor fersonae of the story share their faults, 
we cannot forget them. Should we continue our exami- 
nation through the whole list of characters from Manta- 
lini, Verisopht & Co., down to the Kenwigses, we should 
see the same extravagance. The whole book is a picture 
of life whose high coloring destroys the effect and wearies 
the sight. 

It has often been urged as an excuse for this extrava- 
gance that Dickens had a moral object in view, and that 
by this high coloring his lesson was more strongly en- 
forced. I doubt the assertion and deny the application. 
It is natural to ascribe to authors motives of which they 
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never dreamed. Genius and habit have more to do in 
shaping plot and character with such men as Dickens than 
any direct moral intention. They flow spontaneously 
from the author’s self, and are not the product of any 
mechanical evolution. If Nicholas Nickleby was designed 
to teach a great moral lesson, its exaggerations of char- 
acter become worse faults than ever. The greater the dis- 
tance between the real and the fictitious the less forcible 
is the lesson, and the less likely are men to appreciate and 
apply it. Conviction must precede repentance, and men 
will not be convinced until they are touched by the truth. 
High sounding tirades have no effect. Moralizings, 
whether embodied in words or characters, must be 
pointed and exact. They must be based upon reality to 
attain their object. 

But while there are such glaring faults in the characters 
of the story, it is not without its redeeming features. 
Nicholas is, in general, a thoroughly sensible and natural 
hero. He acts as would most men inexperienced in the 
world as he was. He is neither faultless nor omnipotent. 
He cannot conquer the world unaided, but makes the 
best of opportunities and assistance. He rises equal to 
the occasion, but never above it. In good and ill fortune 
he keeps a noble purpose in view, and finally achieves a 
deserved success. 

Kate shares her brother’s qualities. She inspires in us 
a respect for her modest, unassuming nature, and firmness 
under insult and temptation. 

In Miss La Creevy we have a model of a kind-hearted 
old maid. She is a queer bundle of oddities and the pink 
of propriety. She is nice and exact toa fault. But she 
is an old maid after the common sort, and shares their 
usual amiability and sympathy. Her kindness does not 
seem forced, but is as free and spontaneous as her life. 

Newman Noggs is thoroughly natural. The story of a 
wrecked life, and of its despairing struggles back to 
manhood has seldom been better told. We find him at 
first in a hopeless degradation without even a ray of joy 
or hope to cheer him. Nicholas’ ill treatment by his 
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uncle awakens his pity for the inexperienced youth. His 
kind heart which had been half slumbering so long, re- 
asserts its power. He has something to love and care for. 
He begins to think of days gone by, of what he was, and 
what he might have been. He longs for a better future. 
He makes good resolves only to break them, and thus 
stumblingly struggles back to life. It is an old story 
which poets and novelists have been fond of repeating, 
but in which few have succeeded as well as Dickens. 

The Squeerses appear to have been very successful char- 
acters, but it takes an Englishman to fully appreciate 
them. The boarding schools of our day and nation, as 
bad as many of them are, bear small resemblance to 
Dotheboys Hall. Squeers is not a representative Amer- 
ican pedagogue. We understand the story more by faith 
than by sight. We are told that his was a representative 
Yorkshire school, and with this in mind we appreciate 
Dickens’ sketch of it. 

But the finest touch in all this life picture is the sketch 
of John Browdie and wife. Dickens has often repre- 
sented kindness and generosity, but rarely has he pro- 
duced such hearty, whole-souled characters as_ these. 
They are not cultured or polished, but there is about 
them that which commands our admiration. The coquet- 
tish conduct of the latter toward Nicholas when first 
introduced, and the consequent rage and jealousy of John 
are happily conceived. What more natural could be 
expected from a thoughtless, sprightly girl and a doting 
lover? John’s first impressions of Nicholas certainly 
could not have been very pleasing, and his threats of ven- 
geance did not argue well for the future. But how soon 
does he forget his threats when he meets his enemy and 
Smike on the flight! With a kindly greeting he dissi- 
pates the fears of Nicholas. He shakes with laughter at 
the story of his “beatten the schoolmeasther,” presses 
upon Nicholas his staff and his purse and bids him God 
speed on his way. This little incident is worth more than 
all the professions and the bank notes of the Cheery- 
bles. It is the outpouring of a true and manly heart. 
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When Nicholas returns to revisit these scenes of his 
youth, what a picture of fireside happiness we have at the 
humble home of the Browdies! Their welcome, although 
rough and uncourtly, was a welcome indeed. We could 
any one of us enjoy that hearty shake of the hand, and 
their humble Yorkshire fare. The curtain suddenly falls 
upon them in the midst of their kind assistance to the 
boys of Dotheboys Hall. We sorrowfully part with 
them, but we know that theirs will be a happy lot in life. 
Before closing this article I would wish to correct a 
false impression which may have arisen from my review 
of this story. My opinions of Nicholas Nickleby are not 
my opinions of Dickens in generai. I only say that this 
book should not be ranked among Dickens’ master-pieces, 
nor among the master-pieces of fiction. ae P, 
























“TOO LATE.” 


The artist’s years of toil for wealth and fame 
Are finished, all his anxious watch is o’er ; 
But, e’er he gained him honor and a name, 
Stern Death, unbidden, entered at the door. 





None but himself knew how his spirit craved 
The honors which he felt were due to him ; 

None knew how penury and want he braved, 
To fill the cup of Fortune to the brim. 





His noble soul was straitened by such bounds, 
He longed to rise above the present need ; 
Yet in his heart the world made deeper wounds, 
Refusing all those yearning cries to heed. 


And still the purpose of that life was strong, 
Despite a world indifferent to its worth, 
Which kept from him the honors that belong 
To one whose soul to noble thoughts gives birth. 





But what could those strong yearnings and desires 
Accomplish, if Success deferred the prize, 

Until his heart, bereft of all its fires, 
Became to Fame a useless sacrifice? 
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O, Wealth and Fame, why did ye wait so long? 
Could ye not come a few short hours ago, 

While hope was bright, and life was fresh and strong, 
And bring these gifts which ye would now bestow ? 


Ye are too late,—he cannot welcome now 

The draught from Fortune’s cups his soul did crave. 

O, Fame, lay thou thy wreath upon his brow, 

And thy rich offerings, Wealth, upon his grave. G. D. R. 


BASE BALL. 
URING one of the championship games on the Bos- 


ton grounds last summer, it was my fortune to sit in 
the grand balcony near a nervous, bright-eyed little man, 
whose incessant and utterly contradictory comments on 
the game were fully as entertaining as the contest itself. 
Now up, now down, with the fluctuations in the success 
and play of his favorites, the “reds,” he kept the whole 
balcony on the verge of outright laughter at his vacilla- 
tions between extreme confidence and abject hopelessness. 
“ There, that Harry Wright’s as good a muffer as there 
is on this nine,”’ when Harry had touched a high one with- 
out holding it. ‘There, the ‘Haymakers’ can’t touch 
our pitching,” when a blank had just been scored against 
Troy. ‘Good gracious! I’ve seen country captains run 
a nine better than this,” and so on. Toward the close 
Boston by fine play gained the lead. Our enthusiastic 
spectator was wild. “Just asI said. Harry kept them 
in till the home stretch, and now see them play.” 

The fluctuations of college opinion this present season 
respecting the merits of our nine have often reminded me 
of the black-eyed critic of the “ Bostons.” With what a 
knowing, satisfied air were we told by one and another 
after the first two Bull Run defeats that they never took 
any stock in the nine; that they had seen all along that 
the men were poorly selected, wrongly trained, were 
devoid of pluck, of stamina, of endurance; that this one 
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couldn’t strike, nor that one throw, etc. But the “ Eck- 
fords” were beaten, and what a change! Our college 
world.said that all the men wanted was a little practice ; 
our college world always knew that there was splendid 
material in the nine. Again, at the time of writing—just 
after the first game with Harvard at Hamilton Park—our 
college world cannot find words to express its contempt 
of Yale ball playing and players. This seems a trivial 
matter, due to passing excitement, and is so; but it hasa 
damaging effect on our prospects and is unjust to the 
nine. The college seems to claim the right to join in all 
victories as its own, but to shift the odium of defeat upon 
the nine. 

Now, while deploring this childish fickleness, which is 
almost universal—and for proof that it is, | need only 
refer to our perfect confidence last Saturday morning and 
to our utter despondency since—still, | am convinced that 
the college has just grounds for bitter complaints against 
its representatives in ball. 

The college is, every year, at considerable expense to 
support its nine; it confers marked honor and attention 
upon each member of it, so that “member of the Univer- 
sity nine” is a title of as great distinction as “ valedic- 
torian ;” and, above all, it in a certain sense places the 
honor of the college in its hands. What does it receive 
in return? Daily work at a distant ground and frequent 
games with the best clubs. Now this is well and deserv- 
ing of applause, but it is not enough. The college has a 
right to expect and should demand of every member of 
the nine a life as rigorous in its simplicity, as regular in 
its arrangements, as it does expect of its University crew 
when in actual training. Good base-ball playing cannot 
be done by men who are not in perfect condition. How 
long would the “ Bostons”’ or “ Athletics” retain a player 
who has, not to say habitually, but ever, been intoxicated 
in the course of a ball season, or who made a practice of 
gorging himself with indigestibles at unseasonable hours? 
I do not wish to speak of the nine as a whole in this mat 
ter. Several of them are conscientious in the discharge 
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of their duty to the college, not only in the field, but in 
their every-day life. Nor do I claim to have seen more 
than others of the conduct of the rest of the nine. But 
the facts are that the men on whom depend our chief 
hopes have, not only during the winter, but in the midst 
of the ball season and even in this week after a disgrace- 
ful defeat and on the eve of another contest, been guilty of 
the misdemeanors mentioned above; guilty of misde- 
meanors that would lose them their positions on any pro- 
fessional club in the country. Now, gentlemen, it is not 
you that I blame so much as it is the prevailing ideas 
respecting the needful preparation for ball playing. In 
boating, the precedent of many years, sanctified by associ- 
ation with the time-honored customs of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and our own colleges, lays its iron hand on every 
aspirant for honors of the oar, saying: “Thus and thus 
shalt thou do.” No sooner does a man think of going 
into boating than he is filled with a spirit of self-denial 
which leads him willingly to abstain from all luxuries and 
excesses, to restrain his every appetite and passion. But 
in ball it is far otherwise. No one thinks of training to 
play ball. Somehow it is supposed that a ball-player is 
born, not made, and somehow ball-players seem to regard 
themselves as gifted individuals, like great singers, to be 
coaxed and wheedled into favoring mankind with their 
efforts. Now this is all wrong. To play ball well requires 
as much and as careful training as to pull a race well. 
Nothing but hard work, careful diet, and regular hours, 
can put our men at their best, can make them deserve 
to win. 

Our college societies have many things in their favor, 
and are, perhaps, on the whole, desirable institutions, but 
I firmly believe them the curse of our athletes. Late 
suppers, late hours, and all the attendant circumstances 
of elections and initiations, which come at the worst time 
of the year, have ruined many a good man and lost Yale 
many acontest. But it is not against societies that this 
article is written, but in the hope of doing a little to edu- 
cate college sentiment to require of its representatives in 
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ball what it gets from its boating men; what every other 
organization in the country exacts from its representa- 
tives; what Harvard expects and receives. It is to remind 
the ball nine that the college has placed them in their 
positions, not to afford diversion for their afternoons, but 
to represent its best pluck and skill and muscle. It has a 
right to expect that in return for the honor conferred 
upon them they will spare no pains nor sacrifice to make 
the most of themselves. as &, 





A PAIR OF OLD BOOTS. 


HERE they are, stowed away in my closet, amongst 
old slippers, hats and umbrellas. Over them hang 
coats diversified by rents of all imaginable shapes and 
sizes, mementoes of the rushes and hat-fights of the past ; 


around them lies rubbish of all descriptions, from torn 
prize debate programmes, through all the grades of college 
trophies, up to the sign which one memorable night van- 
ished from its accustomed place, never again to gladden 
the eyes of the peripatetic “peeler” with its simple inscrip- 
tion, “ Imported Ales and Wines, Lager Beer on draught.” 
But, amidst all this litter and confusion, the boots stand 
out with especial prominence. Shining with all the dusky 
radiance which “ Day & Martin” can impart, they seem 
unworthy to be relegated to the darkness of the closet, 
and appear to be questioning why they are flung aside 
and condemned thus to perpetual banishment. Surely 
they are here by mistake. Let us take them out and restore 
them to their wonted uses. Not so fast, my good friend. 
See! the sole of this one is torn completely off, the leg of 
the other is split down all its length, and a closer view 
discloses ugly seams and mis-shapen gashes, which passed 
unnoticed at the first casual glance. Empty shams! 
Close the closet door as soon as may be, and leave the 
poor impostors to their gloom. 
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What a quantity of old boots there are in the world, 
to be sure. Not literal boots, but men such as we meet 
with every day, who would grow highly indignant if they 
thought themselves compared to anything so humble as a 
boot. Perhaps, my readers, some one of you may come 
under this heading, but I have no fear of rousing your 
indignation. You will read this article and say, “ That 
means Jones,” or “I’m glad that fellow, Smith, has been 
found out at last,” but no suspicion that you are the man 
I mean will ever enter your heads. How well I remem- 
ber when young Dives came to the school where I was 
studying. Whata figure he cut and what a swell he made! 
It was rumored that he had actually been introduced to 
the Grand Turk, and had outshone the Czar in his own 
capital. His yachts and his horses, his country seat and 
his pleasure grounds, “the fame of them went abroad ”’ 
through all the town. Why, if in those days he had said, 
“ Well, fellows, good-bye! I have just bought Paris, and 
must go over and look at my -property,” we shouldn't 
have doubted, we should scarcely have been surprised, 
but should have bidden bim farewell, with the utmost 
confidence in the truth of his story. Poor Dives! I saw 
him the other day in New York, in a little store where 
some friends had secured him a place after his father’s 
failure ; and as I thought how, a few years before, his pri- 
vate allowance for a month was greater than his year’s 
salary now, I wondered that no one had suspected that all 
his father’s elegance and show was nothing but the gloss 
which covered a very hollow and mildewed boot. There 
was Bombastes, too, the sapient politician of Freshman 
year. With what admiration not unmixed with awe, did 
we listen to his arguments and respect his opinions; and 
when the momentous question arose as to whether 4.2.N. 
should have a new window-shade or two cane-bottomed 
chairs, with what anxiety did we seek for his advice, and 
with what readiness did we concur in his opinion! So, 
too, when the society was distracted by two opposing 
parties, each of which desired to have the bestowal of the 
janitorship, his voice was all-powerful to allay the threat- 
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ening storm, and when, as a compromise, he proposed 
that the office should be filled by a man of his own selec- 
tion, we all recognized the intrinsic propriety of the propo- 
sition, and agreed to it without a dissenting vote. In all 
such matters, trifling, it is true, and yet at that time of vast 
importance in our eyes, he was the one to whom all 
looked for guidance. And now how strange it is to look 
back at these things and think that that man was once 
influential. He has passed almost completely out of sight, 
and is named only in ridicule or in contempt. Sooner 
than in most cases his hollowness was discovered, and his 
past importance, and the pretensiousness and assumption 
which it engendered, only hastened his descent; for when 
we find out the sham, we consign it to the limbo of things 
despised, with all the greater scorn and contumely if for 
a time we have thought it real and sterling. 

But our friends, the boots, are not confined to college 
halls alone; on the contrary they flourish most outside 
those sacred precincts. The close acquaintance into which 
we are necessarily thrown; the length of time which we 
spend together; the minute knowledge of each other's 
tastes and habits which we cannot avoid acquiring; and, 
more than all, the sham-hating tone of college sentiment, 
are adverse to their long-continued success and promi- 
nence, or at least check the most obnoxious developments. 
It is in the great world without, whose echoes come 
faintly to our ears while we remain in this quiet and 
scholarly atmosphere, but in which we soon must play 
our part, whatever fate’ or choice may have assigned that 
part to be,—it is in that outer world that they are met 
with most often. The broker, buying stocks for millions 
of dollars, while his real capital may be counted by thou- 
sands; the legislator, talking of honor and integrity as he 
takes the bribe which destroys both; the judge, who 
strives to hide beneath the judicial ermine the spotted 
reputation which even that cannot conceal,—these and 
scores of others rise up at once before our minds. 

We live in an age of shams, and whether in college or 
out we must come in contact with some whose whole lives 
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are perpetual lies. We may not know them now in their 
true character; perhaps we never shall, but the sham will 
be seen some day, and the poor, empty shell which once 
was wondered over and admired, will be cast aside, dis- 
dained and dishonored. In the two cases which I have 
named, detection was comparatively rapid, and the cheat 
was disclosed in all its shabbiness, but how many cases 
must there be unknown to-us now, which relentless Time 
will bring to the life. Even our college life, hostile to 
cant and sham as it is, cannot be free from all such pre- 
tenders; and I sometimes wonder whether there is in 
reality anything sure and unquestionable in any of us, or 
whether we too must be ranked amongst the humbugs 
which, though yet undiscovered, will surely be discovered 
in the end; whether we too must be placed in the rank 
of empty shows, marching, poor captives, in that trium- 
phal train which follows the conquering chariot of King 
Sham. How unblushingly do we receive praise which we 
know we never deserved; how prone we are to give as 
our own ideas and thoughts which are really another’s; 
how apt to attribute our actions to motives a little higher 
and more unselfish than those by which, in truth, we are 
actuated ; and yet with what zeal do we unite in condemn- 
ing those who differ from us only in the degree of their 
simulation. And then, too, to what favoring conditions 
may we not owe our position, whatever it may be, condi- 
tions which will not exist in the outside world. Many is 
the man, who, coming from college flushed with the honors 
he has won, finds that his powers have been overrated, 
his importance too highly estimated, and learns at last that 
what he thought was real and solid was only a seeming, 
which had never failed because it had never been thor- 
oughly and severely tested. Time, alone, can pronounce 
on us a final sentence, and by it alone can we determine 
what in us is real and what fictitious. May it register 
against our names no word of scorn or of sorrow, but 
“ weighed -in its balance, may we not be found wanting.” 
E. W. S. 
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BEREFT. 


She loves me! all the world grows bright ; 
The forest thrills with melody. 

Fled are the shadows of the night, 
And glory covers all the sky. 

There is no darkness; all is Light: 
No death ; for Love can never die. 


She loves me! and on beds of flowers 
My happy feet fall all the way. 

Love’s sun has scattered all the showers 
That saddened once the glorious day ; 

Fast fly the golden summer hours, 
And life is one long holiday. 


* * * * * * 
She loved me. Ah! the bitterness 
The memory of her love doth bring. 
Sweet source of all my happiness ! 
Dear cause of all my suffering ! 
For I have given my last caress, 
And life is now a joyless thing. 


She loved me. This shall be my praise 
When life is drear and men upbraid, 
In all the coming weary days 
Which lie between me and the dead ; 
This, when my feet know Death’s dark ways, 
And o’er my head the turf is laid. F. D. R. 


ABOUT LITERARY IDOLS. 


OUBTLESS every church-goer has heard at some 

time or other, in the course of his attendance upon 
the sanctuary, a vigorous denunciation of what many call 
the worshiping of idols. Parents, brothers, sisters, hus- 
bands, wives, children, houses, lands and all sorts of things 
are said to assume the dangerous shape of idols, unless 
great care is taken to keep them always at arm’s length. 
But this, to say the least, is inconvenient and in fact im- 
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practicable, so that in any collection of men and women, 
the vast majority, if they are honest, must own up to 
being idolaters. A shrewd minister is fully aware of this, 
and proceeds to apply the second commandment in all its 
length and breadth; the extent to which he hammers it 
out so as to make it include sins, the most opposite in 
character and like to the stars in number, being only 
equalled by the extreme thinness which it finally attains. 
But I do not remember in the many sermons which I 
have heard on idols, ever to have noticed a warning 
against doing homage to those writers who especially 
commend themselves to the admiration of men. This 
point is generally passed over as if it were of no account, 
perhaps because the mass of people are not in much dan- 
ger of falling into this transgression; or, it may be that 
the denouncers of idolatry in general are afraid of coming 
too near home in this. And yet it would seem that a 
man of any culture would be as likely to make an idol of 
an interesting author as of a fish pond, and that he would 
incur more danger in worshiping some authors who 
might be mentioned than in bowing down before an 
orchard. Nor is this literary idolatry, if I may so call it, 
like many other kinds, a mere chimera. Every young 
man, some one has said, is a hero-worshiper, and he 
chooses his heroes, for the most part, from the authors 
that he reads. Looked at in the light of a transgression, 
the prevalence of hero-worship would call for more ser- 
mons than could be crowded into the thirty-nine or forty 
Sundays of the college year, especially when we consider 
that the glorious half-day system is now in vogue. 
Fortunately, however, it does not appear to most in a 
sinful light. If a young man is infatuated with an author, 
they are contented with saying, “It is his misfortune, not 
his fault.” But some, forsooth, there are who must gratify 
their evil propensities by indulging in fine irony. “So, 
then, you are in love with Emerson, are you? Nobody’s 
equal tohim, I suppose. Transcends perfection, does he?” 
etc., etc. With this class 1 make haste to state that I 
have no fellowship or sympathy. Ridicule isa danger- 
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ous weapon for an ordinary man to handle. It has such 
an inconvenient trick of hitting both ways, that it is 
altogether best to let it alone. And so when a friend of 
mine is constantly quoting Carlyle, reading Carlyle more 
than all other authors put together, and advising me to 
read him; when I go into his room and find a choice set 
of volumes entitled “The Works of Thomas Carlyle,” 
which he actually compels me to take home and read, do 
you think I banter my friend for being an enthusiast? 
Not a bit of it. For I think of a certain other room, not 
far off, where he has seen the works (not so elegantly got- 
ten up as I could wish, to be sure) of a certain other 
writer, and he knows I read, quote and worship that cer- 
tain other writer as much as he does Carlyle. Neither 
do I consider it his misfortune that he is absorbed in Car- 
lyle, any more than I consider myself an object of pity 
for my devotion to my hero. 

Some say that hero-worship gives rise to slavish imita- 
tion. “You can always tell,” says one of the English 
papers, ‘“‘a young admirer of Macaulay, by his style in 
writing.” It may seem presumptuous to differ from so 
exalted an authority, but | have no doubt that Macaulay 
has thousands of young admirers to-day, whose style does 
not in the least resemble his. Still it is true that the 
heroes whom one worships are such as he most desires to 
be like. Imitation is a matter of course, but it is not neces- 
sarily slavish. Rather it is intelligent and so beneficial. 
“ Study the best models,” has been the stock direction to 
young writers from time immemorial, but no one ever 
meant by this to urge the copying of every detail. And 
it is worth while to notice that none but those who de- 
serve imitation in their general characteristics are likely 
to become objects of great admiration to any one. For 
as regards writers of other times, and these must always 
be the diz majores, the fact that their works have lived till 
now is a sufficient proof of excellence, while general pop- 
ularity, without which a writer could hardly become a 
hero, is, in the main, a true test for contemporaries. 

But what if the favorite author is morally bad? Then 
it argues ill of a man’s morality that he has taken such a 
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one into his confidence. There is a great difference 
between reading an author and making a hero of him. 
It is acommon saying that no book is so poor but one can 
learn something from it, and hence it is often desirable to 
read a book of doubtful moral character for the sake of 
the good things it has. But shall | make a rake my 
bosom friend, because now and then I catch a gleam of 
sound sense amid the filthiness of his talk? Since every 
one is supposed to have his choice of authors, “ A man is 
known by the company he keeps,” in his reading more 
than in his social life. And if you dote on Congreve, 
there must have been some grave defect in your character 
to begin with. 

But when we come to the positive side of the question, 
who will not admit the advantages which accrue to the 
man of idols? Enthusiasm, without which it is impossi- 
ble to accomplish anything great or lasting, is on his side. 
His love leads him into the remotest corners and reveals 
treasures to him which escape the cold, careless glance of 
the mere plodder. Every detail concerning the life and 
character of the hero is eagerly sought out and stored up 
in the mind of the devotee, and the learning and desire to 
learn which belong to the writer become to a certain 
extent his. 

Take the case of an admirer of Macaulay. Il knew a 
man who adored him. He had read the essays, the his- 
tory and the speeches several times, and had got most of 
his poetry by heart. In every conversation on literary or 
historical subjects, he would have some quotation from 
Macaulay to apply. Everything which bore even re- 
motely on the character and career of the great historian 
was precious. He never took up an index which had 
reference to literature, without looking to see if Macau- 
lay was not mentioned. And his chief delight in the new 
““Webster’s Unabridged,” was to verify the many references 
to Macaulay which it contains. Sometimes, just to draw 
him out, I used to “cram up” the London Quarterly and 
Blackwood, and, though no lukewarm admirer of Macau- 
lay myself, would bring out an array of arguments to 
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prove that he was “a mere rhetorician,” “a romancer in 
history,” whose prejudices glare at you from every page, 
and whose gorgeous style alone made him what he was. 
This was like lifting a floodgate. Down upon me rushed 
a torrent of refutation, in which Macaulay as a man, a 
writer and a politician, from his early years till his death 
was portrayed in living colors. His precocity, his elo- 
quence, his devotion to liberty, his vast learning, his won- 
derful memory, his conversational powers, his generosity 
and purity of character and his grand successes, were set 
forth with such earnestness and effect that I could not but 
surrender. 

He evidently had Macaulay “on the brain,” but it has 
done him a great deal of good. His knowledge of Eng- 
lish history has that thoroughness and solidity about it 
which ordinary readers can lay no claim to. He has fol- 
lowed his great hero to France, Spain, Italy, Prussia and 
India. His enthusiasm for learning and study has been 
quickened ; the great writers of all ages and nations, 
whom Macaulay loved and praised, it is his ambition, so 
he says, to be familiar with. He even was for bringing 
out and reading the musty tomes of Chrysostom, because 
he had read that when Macaulay went to India, he took 
these along with him to read for pleasure. Macaulay is, 
perhaps, a favorable example on account of his own mul- 
tifarious learning. But every writer has his own peculiar 
field, and he will lead into it only those who acknowledge 
themselves to be taken captive by his charms. To lovea 
certain woman, so wrote Dick Steele, was a liberal edu- 
cation, and surely to love some authors is no less. Love 
of all kinds is supposed to have a remarkable effect in 
developing the faculties; but there is something about 
this intellectual love which makes the boy a man almost 
before he knows it. Macaulay himself owed more to his 
love of Milton, of Bunyan, of Addison, of Johnson, and 
of the Greek poets, than to all the hard digging which he 
went through at Cambridge. 

It is only natural that this hero-worship should be 
especially prevalent among young men. At an age when 
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they are just beginning to think and read, an author falls 
in their way who all at once throws open a new world to 
them. Broad principles set forth by ingenious argument 
and interesting anecdote, enthusiastic devotion to some 
great cause, brilliancy of expression, striking thoughts 
and wide information, are powerful to captivate the mind, 
which is more open to impressions now than it ever will 
again. A young man must be a hero-worshiper. He can- 
not help bowing down before the man who has shed upon 
him this marvelous light. As he grows older, larger 
experience and deeper study teach him much that his 
hero did not mention. He sees that other men have 
thought and written, perhaps more wisely. And the old 
hero is seen in adrier light. But I do not believe that 
he can ever be quite like other writers to his old admirer. 
The hold which he has obtained upon the man may be 
loosened but cannot be shaken off by time. It is a re- 
lation between two minds which nature has made kindred. 
They are, as Holmes says, concentric. They rarely have 
the same circumference, it is true, but must have the same, 
or nearly the same, center. W. A. H. 





EVENING. 


Gently from the twilight sky 
Dusky shadows flutter down, 

As the lingering sunbeams fly 
From the spires above the town. 


Rosy tints that lit the East 
Rise and softly glide away 
To the portals of the West 
Where has passed the king of day. 


And the meadows, dim and gray 

Like an even pavement seem, 
Stretching from the peaceful bay 
Up along the winding stream. 
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Scott's “ Vision of Don Roderick.” 


To the silent hills that stand 

By the calm, unrippled flood, 
Ever with majestic hand 

Pointing up to Heaven and God. 


Clouds in foamy masses tossed 
Floated in the noonday light ; 

All are now dissolved and lost, 
Fainting at the approach of night. 


And the wind that through the day 
Sported long with leaf and flower, 
Wearied with its restless play, 
Falls asleep at evening’s hour. 


Starry watches light their fires 
In the distant dome of blue, 
And the wondering gazer tires 
With the never-ending view, 


Or in quiet reveries 
Dreams of by-gone days of love, 
And of spirits linked with his, 
Who have joined the host above. 





+ 
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SCOTT’S “VISION OF DON RODERICK.’* 


LTHOUGH the ripest fruits of Scott’s poetical 

labors may not be found in the “ Vision of Don Rod- 
erick,” yet none of his poems has a juster claim on the 
attention than this comparatively neglected one. 
elled on an old Spanish legend, it is, nevertheless, unique, 
and in its entire plan, unlike any previous production. 
For the accomplishment of a present political purpose, 
the author seizes on an ancient fable whose story dates 
back eleven hundred years, follows its connection down to 
the present time, and, prompted by national pride, ventures 
to predict the future of this same story, as directed by 
The legend is briefly this :— 


* This review was found among the papers of Frank W. Howard. 
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At the time when the Moors were threatening the 
overthrow of Spain, Don Roderick, the last of the Gothic 
kings, had sent the faithful Count Julian to defend Ceutra. 
During his lieutenant’s absence, the king assumed the 
protection of Julian’s daughter, Florinda. He betrayed 
this trust, and violated the girl; which so enraged her 
father that for revenge he deserted the cause of Chris- 
tianity; and joined the Moors in the invasion of his native 
country. In the original ballad he thus briefly announces 
this to the king; “I was thy truest soldier; I am thy 
deadliest foe.” Every one knows how by the aid of this 
injured father the infidels defeated Roderick, and made 
all Spain to bemoan under subjection the rashness of this 
last of the Goths, when 


“Rose the grated Harem to enclose 
The loveliest maidens of the Christian line.” 


Previous to his defeat, Don Roderick, prompted by 
curiosity, had descended into a fated chamber or vault, 
of which it had been foretold that he who entered it 
should be the last of the Gothic kings. Here he beheld 
a vision of his impending ruin and death at the hands of 
the Moors, and the subjection of his country to them. 

It is with Roderick’s determination to enter the vault, 
that Sir Walter begins his poem. Of course, however, 
after his usual style, he treats us to an introduction, in 
which he appeals to his native wilds for inspiration, taking 
occasion to remark that this is the first time he has ever 
asked the favor :— 


“ For not till now a * * 
From muse or sylvan was he wont to ask, 
In phrase poetic, inspiration fair.” 


Sent by the “mountain spirit” to Spain in search of a 
theme for his minstrelsy, he obeys, and, as the result of 
his efforts, he presents us with “ The Vision.” The open- 
ing stanzas are an example of the author’s wonderful facil- 
ity for compression of detail. In a few lines he has de- 
scribed with vividness a city in the dead of night, and 
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taking us through Roderick’s camp has brought us to 
“the chosen soldiers of the Royal Guard,” whose degen- 
eracy from “their Gothic sires of old,” he sets forth with 
no waste of words. They are complaining of the king’s 
delay within, 


“In the light language of an idle court.” 


“But far within, Toledo’s Prelate lent 
An ear of fearful wonder to the king.” 


Roderick had other matters than soldiers in his mind. 
He was relieving his overburdened conscience in confes- 
sion to his priest. But his crimes are such as call for ven- 
geance, and even his confessor cannot give him assurance. 


“What of thy crimes, Don Roderick shall I say ? 
What alms, or prayers, or penance can efface 
Murder’s dark spot, wash treason’s stain away? 
For the foul ravisher how shall I pray ?” 


At last, impatient of his remorse, and resolved to learn 
the worst, he calls upon the priest for the key 


“to that mysterious room, 
Where, if aught true in old tradition be, 
His nation’s future fates, a Spanish king shall see.” 


Within this curious chamber Don Roderick beholds the 
vision; and here the poet begins to build for himself. The 
original vision was merely the destruction of Roderick 
and his army, completing the Moorish Conquest. Sir 
Walter, however, for the benefit of this curious king, gets 
up a panorama, which is intended to be nothing more nor 
less than a serial representation of three epochs in Spanish 
history. First appears the Vision proper, and Sir Walter 
revels in the opportunity therein afforded to his descrip- 
tive powers. He is at his best from the confessional to 
the end of this first vision. 

The scene shifts, and Roderick beholds Spain in the 
glory and ignorance of the 15th century. Christianity 
has regained its former footing :— 
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“The land obeys a Hermit and a Knight, 
The Genii these of Spain for many an age, 
This clad in sackcloth, that in armor bright, 
And that was Valor named, this Bigotry was hight.” 


Valor has redeemed the Spanish name, and planted her 
flag in new found lands; but Bigotry controls the actions 
even of Valor, and uses his strength for the terrible pur- 
poses of the Inquisition. While transferring the reader 
from the first to the second vision, Scott ingeniously gives 
a passing notice to the invention of fire-arms :— 


“So passed that pageant. Ere another came, 
The visionary scene was wrapped in smoke, 
Whose sulph’rous wreaths were crossed by sheets of flame. 
With every flash a bolt explosive broke. 
Till Roderick deemed the fiends had burst their yoke ; 
And waved ’gainst heaven the infernal goufalone ! 
For war a new and dreadful language spoke 
Never by ancient warrior heard or known ; 
Lightning and smoke her breath, and thunder was her tone.” 


Dwelling but a short time on this second vision, Sir Wal- 
ter hurries on to the third, to which the others are mere 
preliminaries. This vision consists of an ever-changing 
scene, resembling exactly our moving panorama. It com- 
prises the events of the years immediately preceding the 
time at which the poem was written. Valor has grown 
lazy, and bigotry good-natured. The court is corrupt, 
but the country is enjoying that calm which is the fore- 
runner of a mighty storm :— 


“ Beneath the chestnut tree love’s tale was told, 
And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose the evening star.” 


But a cloud is in the horizon. It approaches in bright 
colors, but soon it spreads its blackness, and pours its 
fury on the head of Spain. Napoleon Bonaparte is the 
dreadful element. With the cunning of his family, he 
disguises, at first, his true intent beneath the garb of 
friendship :— 
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“ Veiling the perjured treachery he planned 
By friendship’s zeal, and honor’s specious guise, 
Until he won the passes of the land ; 
Then burst were honor’s oath, and friendship’s ties ! 
He clutched his vulture grasp, and called fair Spain his prize.” 


Just here the poet runs over with indignation, a good 
portion of which finds its way to his pen, and spatters the 
lineage of Bonaparte, which has generally been consid- 
ered fair. There is, however, a fine simile here, admir- 
ably sustaining a comparison to the low origin of the 
conqueror of the noble Bourbons :— 


“From a rude isle his ruder lineage came, 
The spark that, from a suburb hovel’s heart 
Ascending wraps some capital in flame, 
Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth.” 


After a little more dirt-throwing, the vision progresses. 
Joseph Bonaparte, “ a wan fraternal shade,” received from 
his brother’s hands the crown of Spain. This weakling 
was unable to take a firm hold on the reins of government. 
A revolution followed his coronation. The people roused 
from their lethargy— 


“ And Valor woke, that Genius of the land, 
Pleasure and ease and sloth aside he flung.” 


The bugle peal resounds throughout all Spain, and 
every district contributes to the cause. But the invaders 
are not overcome by enthusiasm, so the poet finds com- 
fort in the failure of the Imperial eagles 


“ By one hot field to crown a brief campaign.” 


The revolutionists, however, are evidently getting the 
worst of it, when Don Roderick hears three cheers and a 
tiger, and turning, beholds a British fleet bearing to the 
rescue. Some pardonable pride is now exhibited in a de- 
tailed description of this host, in which the Scottish plaid 
receives especial mention. A graceful compliment to 
Wellington completes the painting of this scene, and the 
veil is drawn before Don Roderick’s gaze; for much as the 
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poet would like to have the king behold the victories 
which crowned the British arms, he dares not mingle fact 
with fable, and closes the Vision with a desire to 


“Give adventurous Fancy scope 
And stretch a bold hand to the awful veil 
That hides futurity from anxious hope.” 


Just as Sir Walter is making his bow, he begs the indul- 
gence of a few more words :— 


“ Yet grant for faith, for valor and for Spain 
One note of pride and fire, a patriot’s parting strain.” 


Thus we are led to what is styled “The Conclusion,” 
which opens with a haughty challenge from Napoleon to 
all the world. In reply to this the poet answers with a 
confidence not unbecoming the occasion. Wellington 
and the British Lion have taken matters in hand, and the 
boastful chief is about to pay the reckoning. With the 
expression of bright hopes, and with a few individual 
praises the author— 


““Gladly furls his weary sail, 
And as the prow light touches on the strand, 
He strikes his red-cross flag, and binds his skiff to land.” 


Despite the ancient framework of this peculiar poem, it 
resulted from the inspiration of a present crisis. The 
world had been startled by the conquests of Napoleon. 
England was especially jealous, as she was fearful of this 
man, and gladly undertook the cause of Spain against her 
nearer neighbor. While her arms were maintaining the 
conflict abroad, her courage needed fostering at home. 
Sir Walter Scott, then enjoying great popularity, was 
eminently the fittest man to excite the people’s enthusiasm 
over this important struggle. His work was necessarily 
hasty, and was frequently interrupted, but although the 
author associates with the poem an apology for its qual- 
ity, it has proved worthy of a lasting place in literature. 
In the treatment of Napoleon, Sir Walter seems to be 
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actuated only by the feelings of an enemy, although his 
abuse seeks to cover itself under the guise of humanity 
indignant at oppression and cruelty. Sir Walter always 
enjoved an opportunity for courtesy to his patrons, and 
with this poem he connects the rising name of Welling- 
ton, as if in prophecy of that leader’s crowing glory—the 
victory at Waterloo. But while the “ Vision of Don Rod- 
erick” has its chiefest interest as a political effort, its 
quaint conception is its greatest merit, and its greatest 
charm is the story of the old mysterious legend. 


NOTABILIA. 


THERE seems to be a vague impression in the minds of 
many students that Yale is slow and conservative. That 
she is so, is, in a certain degree, true, and this in our 
minds is her great glory. Nothing is so fatal to true cul- 
ture as the eager scramble after reform which so many 
colleges have adopted. Education in itself is conserva- 
tive, and its institutions should not be in the van of 
excessive radicalism. Yale has taken the true course in 
choosing a gradual and sure development. Such growth 
is lasting, and does not have to be undone. In a material 
point of view Yale has lately taken a long stride forward. 
When the present Junior class first came here to be exam- 
ined, the grounds were with one exception, as they had 
been for twenty-five years. When we returned in Sep- 
tember we found work begun upon Farnam and Divinity. 
Their completion was followed by the demolition of the 
old Divinity building, and the erection of Durfee and 
Marquand Chapel. The Scientific School has a new 
building in progress, and the “embryo lawyers” are soon to 
move into more spacious quarters. We have also a prom- 
ise in the immediate future of an academy chapel, which 
it is reported will be begun in the fall, another divinity 
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building anda museum. The finances of the college also, 
have favorable prospects. The Woolsey fund will nearly 
double its capital, and this, it is asserted, will be raised in 
full by the appointed time. In every way it seems that 
the University is becoming capable of a far greater work 
in the future. Its resources and capacities are continually 
on the increase. With the opportunities for special and 
advanced study which are presented, we see no reason 
why Yale should not continue its development into a 
rightly named University. From the new alumni repre- 
sentation we anticipate little immediate benefit. They 
will, we imagine, advance few improved theories of edu- 
cation and government. They will, however, awaken an 
enthusiasm among the alumni, and inspire confidence in 
the course of the college. Asa simple connecting link 
between the alumni and the faculty, they will be of great 
value. 





The faculty have of late been exercising a very com- 
mendable care for the appearance of the college grounds. 
We had feared that, with the erection of the new build- 
ings, we should lose much of the natural beauty of the 
yard. The buildings themselves, of course, added to its 
appearance, but to make room for them, many elms had 
to be felled, and the grass in the northern end of the 
grounds thoroughly destroyed. The elms, of course, we 
cannot have again, but the turf can be restored. We are 
glad to see that means have been taken to start a new 
growth. The removal of the “north coal yard’’ is 
another improvement which we gladly hail. It has long 
been an eye-sore to all students, and we do not wonder 
that it has often taken to itself wings and flown away. 
Its condition has for vears been a precarious one, and we 
are glad that it has now gone by legitimate means, never 
more to return. Peace to its long accumulating ashes! 
We wish we could bid a like farewell to certain other 
structures in the opposite extremity of the yard. We 
should greet their departure just as heartily. But we 
must not expect too much at once. The work of improve- 
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ment has begun, and from its thoroughness we argue well 
for the future. Everything cannot be done in an instant, 
and “ great bodies move slowly.” 





Yale College appears to be making quite a stir in the 
political world just at present. The action of ex-Pres. 
Woolsey and Dr. Bacon in signing a manifesto against 
the caucus system during the late senatorial contest in 
this State, has excited the ire of sundry politicians, and 
the papers are teeming with curses against the Yale Pro- 
fessors. The latest phase of the excitement we find in the 
telegraph reports of the daily papers, as follows: “In the 
Senate to-day a bill came up changing the law in regard 
to the election of the Fellows of Yale College by the 
alumni, and a motion was made to suspend the rules and 
put it on its passage, but Mr. Perkins objected, saying 
that ‘these college people had undertaken to instruct the 
Legislature on its duty as to caucusing, and having delayed 
matters here, they could afford to have their business delayed a 
day or two.’”” We dislike to call in question the conduct 
of the gentleman, but this seems well worthy of his 
maiden effort. With this noble beginning he promises 
well for the model politician of our day. We have long 
been praying for ‘the gentleman in politics.” Now it 
seems that our prayers are to be answered, and should 
the gentleman be spared to maturer manhood, we may 
hope to be cheered by the blessed sight for which our 
eyes have longed. We have nothing to say in defense of 
the two “professors” in question. They doubtless had 
good reasons for what they did. If they were made the 
dupes of politicians, it was not wholly theirfault. They 
acted honestly and believed in the principles they 
advanced. If their protest against caucuses was used to 
weaken the organization of the Republican ranks, and 
secure an unnatural alliance, whose success depended 
entirely upon the severest use of the party whip, it was 
the fault of the demagogues who thus appropriated it as 
a shield for their action. The high standing of Drs. 
Woolsey and Bacon, both for character and learning, 
52 
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should have caused the gentleman to hesitate to judge 
their action by his own motives and those of his co-work- 
ers in politics. But allowing that their conduct was 
prompted by narrow political reasons, there was no occa- 
sion for the spite which the gentleman so pettily displayed. 
The political arena is no forbidden one, and “ professors” 
as well as legislators are privileged to enter it. Every 
man is the arbiter of his own conduct, and no gentleman 
will injure the interests of another because he happens to 
differ from him in his views. But in the case in question 
not even this pretext existed. Of the two “ professors,” 
one is not now connected with the college at all, and the 
other is only a lecturer in the Divinity School. Even if 
they were officers of the college, what they did as individ- 
uals in politics had nothing to do with their official rela- 
tions as teachers. At best the signatures of two professors 
does not commit the remaining fifty, nor bind Yale College. 
What connection then between the action of Drs. Wool- 
sey and Bacon and the Yale College Bill? What was 
there to call for the objection of the honorable gentle- 
man? He doubtless thought that he was doing a very 
smart thing, and as he sat down, congratulated himself 
upon his privileges and his fine manner. We would not 
wish to dispel the illusion, but we would respectfully sug- 
gest that he may be mistaken. In answer to a letter from 
Dr. Bacon, he has since risen to explain, but with poor 
success. We only hope that when he next feels called 
upon to object he may use a little more forethought, and 
if he blunders, be more fortunate in excusing himself. 





Another fine feature of the Rowing Association of 
American Colleges has just come to light. It seems that 
in the convention it required a two-thirds vote to pass the 
motion to restrict the selection of crews to departments. 
The vote of Trinity just made the requisite number, and 
the proposition was carried. Since that time Trinity has 
withdrawn from the contest. But her vote still stands, 
and the wishes of the two thousand students at Yale, 
Harvard and Bowdoin are overruled by the small hand- 
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ful at Trinity who do not intend to send ina crew. We 
do not charge any one with intriguing or underhand meas- 
ures. We suppose that Trinity then expected to row, 
and that the rest of the convention expected she would. 
But means should have been taken to put the association 
upon a more definite basis. Certain qualifications should 
have been demanded for membership. As it was, there 
was nothing to prevent the convention’s being controlled, 
and the regulations made by those who did not intend to 
be represented in the race. This in effect has been the 
result. We have no desire to keep Trinity and colleges 
like her from rowing, if they feel able to undertake it. 
But it is evident that their students must be peculiar, 
physically and financially, if they can support a crew 
regularly. Inour opinion the association should be com- 
posed only of the colleges which can be expected to send 
a crew every year. In this way all opportunity for 
intrigue and unfair results will be taken away. But, it 
will be answered, the new provision in the constitution 
will not allow any college to be represented next year 
which did not row this. Very good as far as it goes. 
But rowing one year is no surety of rowing the next, 
and still the convention is open to the control of those 
who have no immediate interests. This plan would not, 
of course, rule out of the race colleges which presented 
themselves. It only denies the privileges of the associa- 
tion to those who have not earned it by constant support. 
Such a rule might seem severe upon the smaller colleges. 
But it only establishes a reasonable standard. It can be 
no worse for them to be unrepresented, when they occa- 
sionally wish to row, than for the rest to be guided by 
their votes when they do not row. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from May 14 to June 11 and contains no small amount of mat- 
ter for tearful contemplation. It was fondly hoped that in the Ball 
series “ victory would perch on our banners,” but instead Harvard ‘*‘ sat 
on” them; we had reason to believe that balmy breezes would play 
among the elms and blow through the spacious apartments of Durtee, 
but it has been otherwise, and finally, we were foolish enough to suppose 
that our last issue would meet the approval of the Southern Collegian 
and the Yale Courant, but it did not. Perhaps the most noticeable 
features of the past month are the society elections, unless it be the 
absence of election spreads which, owing to the unkind ruling of the 
faculty, have fallen from their past estate. The Sophomore societies 
gave out elections on Saturday evening, June 1, as follows :— 


Phi Theta Psi, 


To A. G, P. Atterbury, E.S. Atwater, A. G. Beardsley, S. R. Betts, J. 
H. Brooks, C. F. Cutter, B. H. Davis, F. L. Grinnell, M. Grinnell, 
G. H. Holden, G. Howard, S. J. Huntington, S. Isham, A. F. Jenks, D. 
H. Jones, H. J. McBirney, N. Martin, H. R. Mead, M. Phister, L. F. 
Reid, D. Roosa, C. F. Russ, T. R. Selmes, H. Strong, G. Underwood, 
G. Williams, E. H. Woodbridge, J. Yard. 


Delta Beta X21, 


To H. S. Barnes, H. P. Bell, T. P. Carrington, C. T. Chester, J. S. 
Clarke, G. Collin, R. T. Cook, R. W. Day, F. Dudley, H. S. Gulli- 
ver, H. M. Harding, Z. S. Holbrook, W. H. Hotchkiss, A. S. Irwin, 
F. H. Jones, W. H. Jordan, E. H. Landon, F. T. McClintock, A. F. 
Metcalf, F. B. Mitchell, W. D. Page, T. Patton, T. A. Post, W. W. 
Seymour, A. Y. Smith, C. R. Smith, C. Tillinghast, E. H. Weatherbee. 
The Junior Societies gave out elections Tuesday evening, June 4, as 
follows :— 


Pst Upsiton, 


To T. M. Adams, P. Barnes, S. C. Bushnell, H. H. Chittenden, T. 
D. Cuyler, E. R. Dunham, J. A. R. Dunning, T. G. Evans, G. L. 
Fox, T. W. Grover, W. S. Halsted, H. P. Hatch, C. E. Humphrey, 
F, Jenkins, R. W. Kelley, W. Kelly, D. A. Kennedy, L. Melick, E. 
Mendall, C. W. Minor, G. E. Munroe} F. H. Olmsted, A. W. Patten, 
R. H. Platt, A. B. Thatcher, J. M. Townsend, B. Van Horn, R. 
Walden, C. R. Walker, T. P. Wickes, J. Wilson. 
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Delta Kappa Epsilon, 


To O. F. Aldis, J. L. Beaver, H. D. Bristol, R. S. Bussing, H. H. 
Cabot, G. L. Dickerman, A. M. Dodge, G. F. Doughty, H. W. Far- 
nam, F. W. Foster, H. G. Fowler, G. M. Gunn, C. J. Harris, D. C. 
Holbrook, D. R. Howe, F. G. Ingersoll, H. A. James, C. F. Joy, C. 
Maxwell, A. B. Nevin, W. Parkin, R. A. Porter, H. H. Ragan, E. D. 
Robbins, J. C. Sellers, E. W. Southworth, H. B. B. Stapler, C. D. 
Waterman, J. B. Whiting, F. S. Witherbee, J. S. Wood. The Senior 
Societies gave out elections Thursday evening, June 6, as follows :— 


Skull and Bones, 


To E. Alexander, A. H. Allen, W. Beebe, R. W. Daniels, H. M. 
Denslow, S. J. Elder, W. W. Flagg, C. R. Grubb, E. R. Johnes, I. N. 
Judson, H. W. Lathe, J. P. Ord, S. O. Prentice, F. B. Tarbell, C. H. 
Thomas. There were two refusals. ' 


Scroll and Key, 


To F. W. Adee, P. H. Adee, F. D. Allen, S. L. Boyce, E. A. Brad- 
ford, A. Collins, D. Davenport, J. Day, J. O. Heald, W. A. Hough- 
ton, H. W. Lyman, W. F. McCook, S. Merritt, J. P. Platt, F. S. Wicks. 


Theological. 


The Commencement exercises of the Theological department and 
the fiftieth anniversary of its establishment were celebrated Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 15 and 16. The exercises of the graduating class 
were held in the College street church Wednesday afternoon according 
to the following programme :—1. Anthem by the Choir, 2. Prayer. 
3. God present in Nature; A. H. Adams, B.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 4. 
Conviction. of Sin, its relation to Christ; A. H. Norris, Centerbrook. 
5. The Pastor a Leader of Men; J. A. Tomlinson, B.A., Bedford, 
Penn. 6. The Great Awakening in 1740; A. Shirley, B.A., New 
York City. 7. Hymn. 8. The Growth of Words in Meaning; E. 
W. Miller, B.A., Williston, Vt. 9. Christianity and Culture; E. B. 
Burrows, Troy, N. Y. 10. The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; R. B. Richardson, B.A., Groton, Mass. 11. Practical 
Preaching; C. Wells, M.A., Wethersfield. 12. Hymn. 13. Bene- 
diction. ‘The pieces are spoken of as excellent, especially that of Rich- 
ardson. In the evening Prof. Fisher delivered an historical discourse in 
Centre church. Thursday alumni meetings were held at which con- 
gratulatory speeches were made. ‘The city was full of clergymen and 
considerable enthusiasm was manifested. 
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Base Ball. 


The return game between the University nine and the Mansfields of 
Middletown was played Saturday, May 18, at Hamilton Park, and 
afforded our nine a well improved opportunity of showing their weak- 
ness. Except some fine batting in the eighth innings Yale played mis- 
erably. The game was called at the end of the eighth innings to allow 
the Mansfields to catch the six o’clock train. The following is a sum- 
mary of innings :— 


Innings—\ 2 6 8 
Yale, fe) re) ° 6— 9 
Mansfields, 3 5 o—16 

Umpire, Mr. Elliot, ’71. 


On Wednesday, May 22, the nine regained the confidence of the col- 
lege by defeating the Eckfords of Brooklyn. Yale played remarkably 
well, making but three or four errors in the field and batting as never 
before. Barnes played almost faultlessly at first base and made the best 
score. 


Innings—\ 2 3 9 
Yale, 3 ° 1 2 2—13 
Eckfords, 0 1 2 2— ¢ 

Umpire, Mr. Root, ’72. 


The first game of the series between Yale and Harvard was appointed 
for Saturday, May 25, at Jarvis Field, Cambridge, and in never so good 
condition and under never so favorable auspices, "the nine, accompanied 
by several alumni, students and members of the Press took the three 
o’clock express for Boston over the Shore Line Road on the afternoon of 
Friday, the 24th. Not to proléng the agony it will be sufficient to say 
that it rained in the morning, rendering good play unlikely, and that 
Richards and Payson were absent in the afternoon, rendering the game 
impossible. An exhibition game was called about three o’clock, and 
the result was supposed to indicate the decided superiority of Yale. 
The Harvards entertained the nine and its backers very handsomely, 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that a long era of peace and good will 
then and there dawned. That the nine might not get out of practice, 
a game with the Atlantics was arranged for Wednesday, May 29. The 
Atlantics arrived as expected, and at the appointed hour appeared in the 
field with several redoubtable players among their number. A game 
followed which caused a great deal of harmless amusement by its resem- 
blance to those ordinarily played by eating clubs and similar organiza- 
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tions for the purpose of getting up an appetite for supper. Richards, 
however, played very finely, and Bentley caught with his usual grace 
and efficiency. The innings were as follows :— 

Innings—\ 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 
Yale, 4 ° 2 ° 3 2 5 4—20 
Atlantics, 6 3 2 o ) 4 o—16 

Umpire, Mr. Root, ’71. 

The Harvard nine with three or four students arrived at New Haven, 
Friday evening, May 31, at 8.30 to play the first game of the series 
appointed for the following day. ‘They were received at the depot by 
about half the college and every attention was shown them. Saturday 
morning, the sky was somewhat overcast and it was feared that rain 
would again interfere with the series. Fortunately the rain held off, 
but at no time during the afternoon was the sky favorable for the fielders. 
Annan, the Harvard shortstop, was detained by sickness at Cambridge 
and Captain Deming, of Yale, was again prevented from playing by a 
sprained knee. Mr. Bunce, of the old Charter Oak B. B. C., came 
down from Hartford to act as umpire. The nines arrived upon the 
ground at about 2.30 P. M., and the game opened shortly after with 
Yale as usual at the bat. A detailed description of the game is impos- 
sible and not to be desired, but a remark or two will not be out of place. 
The Harvards outplayed us at every point. Their fielding was good 
enough and their batting splendid ; they seemed to have no weak point, 
and they made few mistakes. On the Yale side, Bentley did not catch 
as well as usual, Maxwell pitched miserably and showed contemptible 
laziness, Barnes made several bad muffs and did not bat well, Day would 
never have been on his class nine if he had played as poorly Freshman 
year, and to the utter astonishment of everybody Nevin misjudged two 
fly-balls, Richards played up to the standard of the nine and he alone. 
Such being the case it is no wonder that Harvard beat us by the follow- 
ing score :— 

YALE. Harvarp. 
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Innings—1 2 3 4 5 6 9 
Yale, 1 fe) 4 fe) 2 l 2 3—13 
Harvard, 5 3 l 3 l 6 3—32 
Umpire, Mr. Bunce of Hartford. 


Saturday, June 8, found the nine again in Boston, where the second 
game of the series was played. The hard rain of Friday night and 
Saturday morning rendered the ground wet and soft, but it was decided 
that the game should be played. A member of the Boston club was 
chosen umpire and at about three o’clock the game was called with 
Harvard at the bat. A very close and exciting contest followed which, 
though the disgraceful partiality of the umpire, was at length awarded 
to Harvard. Our nine played well, almost without exception. Max- 
well’s pitching was swift and effective, and Bentley by getting White 
out at second base in the first inning, entirely prevented the subsequent 
running of bases. ‘The umpire rendered for the most part impartial de- 
cisions, until the last innings when fear of losing his bets ran away either 
with his judgment or his honesty. The score was as follows :— 
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Total, 
Innings—1\ 
Yale, 5 
Harvard, 2 4 
Umpire, Mr. Cone, of the Boston club. 


Boating. 


The various crews trained regularly during the fortnight previous to 
the barge race for the Phelps prizes, which was rowed on the harbor 
Wednesday evening, May 29. There were four entries, viz :—S ien- 
tifics: Davenport (str.), Nevins, Coggswell, Buck, Hill, C. Smith, H. 
S. Hoyt (cox.). Juniors: Oaks (str.), Meyer, F. Allen, Russell, Mer- 
ritt, Boyce, F. Wright (cox.). Sophomores: Waterman (str.), Fowler, 
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Henderson, Munroe, Bristol, Dunning, Boomer (cox.). Freshmen: 
McClintock (str.), Cutter, Selmes, Richards, Irwin, Post, Ward (cox.). 
The course was from the steamboat dock a mile and a half down the 
harbor and back. The referee was Mr. Owen, of Hartford, ’60, and 
the judges, W. L. Cushing, ’72, D. Davenport, ’73, C. T. Marsh, 
S. S. S., C. H. Thomas, ’73, and D. J. H. Wilcox,’7z. The Freshmen 
fell behind at the very outset, and the Juniors after the first mile. The 
Scientifics and Sophomores reached the turning stakes almost abreast, 
but the Sophomores made a much better turn, giving them a start on 
the way back which they barely lost just at the finish, the Scientifics 
coming in four seconds ahead in 21 minutes. The Juniors followed the 
Sophomores in 21 min. 47 sec. and the Freshmen came in last in 22 
min. 10 sec. The Sophomores, however, were allowed a handicap of 
25 seconds and thus won the race and the first prize of seventy-five dol- 
lars. Much regret was felt that the University boat was unable to enter, 
for all desired to compare the Academic crew with the Scientifics. The 
spectators were very numerous; every available outlook was occupied 
and two tugs accompanied the barges. Excellent accommodations have 
been secured for the University crew in West Springfield for the coming 
Regatta. The Freshmen have decided to send a crew to Springfield, 
and their nine will meet the Harvard Freshmen nine at sometime before 
Annual, probably on Hamilton Park. 


Pst Upsilon Convention. 


The annual convention of the Psi Upsilon fraternity was held at 
Amherst, Mass., Wednesday and Thursday, June 5 and 6. The dele- 
gates from Yale were Messrs. Benton, Boyce, Bradford and Oaks. 
Daniel G. Thompson, Esq., Amherst, ’69, was chosen chairman of the 
convention. Business sessions were held Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing and Thursday morning. Several applications for chapters were 
made but none granted. Wednesday evening after the business had 
been transacted, there was a reception and entertainment in the Hall, 
and Thursday afternoon the delegates, at the invitation of the Amherst 
Chapter, went in carriages to Mt. Holyoke where an elegant collation 
had been prepared. After spending a couple of hours at the Mountain 
House, the delegates proceeded to Northampton where the dinner was 
eaten. The entire second floor of the new and beautiful Fitch House 
was yielded to their convenience, and at 10 o’clock P. M., about eighty 
sat down to the banquet. M. F. Dickinson, Jr., President of the Bos- 
ton Common Council presided as toast-master. A number of speeches 
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were made by gentlemen from Boston, Amherst, Springfield and Wor- 
cester, and the festivities were prolonged until about four o’clock Thurs- 
day morning. 


Items. 


The college pulpit was occupied Sunday, May 19, by ex-President 
Woolsey ; May 26, by Prof. Packard; June 2, by the President, who 
also conducted the communion service in the afternoon, and June 9, by 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, of Waterbury. The indefatigable collector is 
around again for additional subscriptions to the Boating Fund. The 
Glee Club are daily practicing their X Y Zs in Calliope Hall, prepara- 
tory to a concert during Commencement week. The examinations 
for Freshman scholarships commenced May 27; those for the De Forest 
and the Winthrop prizes open for competition to Juniors, were held 
June 3 and 4. The Yale Jndex, with several new features, wil] 
appear at the usual time. 

















A catalogue of surviving graduates of Yale 
will be published in July——The Juniors are having an unusually hard 
time with the Observatory key. 





Harvard has already received appli- 
cations for admission from upward of two hundred sub-Freshmen. 
The Agricultural College crew is regarded ‘‘ in those parts ” fully equal 
to that of last year. Josh Ward will train them during the last three 
weeks. There will be no play at Delta Kappa Hall this term. 


The cast-iron oath not to take part in any theatrical entertainments 








until third term might be advantageously supplanted by one which re- 
It is rumored that all 
distinctions of class have disappeared among the Milford exiles, and 





quired the performance of at least one play. 


that even the bar-keeper at the hotel is treated politely and occasionally 


becomes ‘fone of them.” 





On the evening-of Saturday, May 2s, 
after a somewhat stormy session, Delta Kappa elected the following 
campaign committee: H. P. Bell (Pres.), E. W. Andrews, R. J. Cook, 
R. W. Day, A. F. Jenks, D. A. Jones, H. J. McBirney, H. R. Mead, 
J. A. Post. The Kappa Sigma Epsilon committee consists of W. H. 
Jordan (Pres.), J. W. Brooks, J. W. Carrington, T. S. Clarke, E. Dick- 
erman, F. Dudley, W. D. Page, C. T. Russ, H. M. Harding.- The 
ditch-digger who was wont to converse with first division men in the 
Prof. 
Dana continues his kind offers to conduct the Seniors about the suburbs 
of New Haven. 








classic tongues has, of course, been dismissed from college. 








The Seniors are very generally satisfied with their 
class pictures, although some are disposed to find fault in the matter of 
mounting. 





The least ardent supporters of congregational singing could 
hardly have failed to be pleased with the closing hymn last Sunday. 
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The ditch which runs across the campus from Alumni Hall to North 
College has occasioned some bad falls. We are informed that one vic- 
tim falling in late at night did not think it worth while to get out till 





morning. The New Haven papers call for music on the Green. 





Seventeen Seniors confidently await the announcement of the six Town- 
send prizes. One of the contestants had the temerity to hand in fifty- 
six pages. 





An agent for Scovil’s short-hand system has been going 
Farnam has been treated to an excellent 
Let no one question the value of the Lit. as an 


the round of the colleges. 








quality of turf. 
advertising medium ; the cane advertised in last term’s Memorabilia 





was claimed on the day of publication. The question of a change 
in the hours of Sunday prayer meetings has been before the different 
classes. The Juniors voted to change the hour to six o’clock in the 


afternoon. 





It has been decided to hold the Summer Regatta after the 
Work on the new Sheffield 
A new interest in the Law School 





De Forest speaking, Friday, June 28. 





building is going rapidly forward. 
has been awakened, and it is proposed to hold commencement exercises 
July 17. 
Harbor, Mich., Wednesday and Thursday, May 22 and 23. The del- 
egates from Yale were C. Sherwood, ’72 and E. R. Johnes,’73. Besides 





The Alpha Delta Phi fraternity met in convention at Ann 


the transaction wor business, the usual literary exercises took place, and 
an elegant banquet was partaken of by the assembled delegates and 
members of the fraternity. 


Ss. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


On June 8th, the Seniors were examined in Zodlogy, and presented 
their zodlogical collections at that time; the Juniors had their exami- 
nation in Anglo-Saxon -and Early English, and the Freshmen in Chem- 
istry. The latter experienced their first annual, and if we consider the 
text-book, Eliot and Storer’s Manual, on which they were examined, 
Prof. 
Brewer is giving to the Seniors a course of lectures on Meteorology, 


we are not surprised that they do not regard annuals favorably. 





and Prof. Gilman to the Freshman class a course on the Outlines of the 
Structure of the Earth. Seniors are busy at the present time on their 
theses, which are to be handed in before the 18th of June. This 
term the Freshmen have instruction twice a week from Prof. Niemeyer 
in Landscape Drawing. They usually go to West Rock and there sketch 








the harbor, city and surrounding country. The great variety of sketches 
produced show how the same thing may appear in the eyes of different 
persons, There has been, hitherto, a great tendency to be absent 
from the composition exercise. The faculty have, therefore, voted that 
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such as do not appear at the appointed time shall be obliged to write an 
extra composition on some subject assigned by them. Several excur- 
sions for zodlogical and botanical specimens have taken place during the 
past month. The first was to Mt. Carmel. Going as far as Hamden 
Center in the cars, the company walked the remainder of the distance. 
The summit of the highest peak and other places of interest were vis- 
ited. They returned in the evening on a freight train. The following 
weeks, trips were made to Savin Rock, the woods west of Westville, 
and Tyler City. The latter place is about five miles from New Haven 
on the Derby road. It consists of an unfinished depot, in the rear of 
which is New Haven avenue, a newly laid out street running through a 
marsh, The regular train having the misfortune to blow off the horn 
in the steam chest, as the party was afterward informed, did not make 





its appearance, and thus there was ample time to visit all centers of 


interest before the next train arrived. 
Boating. 


The crew is just now in a partially disorganized condition. C. T. 
Smith has left the crew, having retired altogether from boating. His 
place has been filled by A. Rogers. Other changes are contemplated. 
The barge race did not prove quite as successful for thé Scientific crew 
as was anticipated by some. But the disadvantage of a lighter boat in 
the rough condition of the harbor, in addition to the handicap given 
could not easily be overcome. The crew will not go to the Springfield 
Regatta, but will disband after the races at Saltonstall. Davenport is 
going to Europe immediately after the close of the term. There is 
not yet an organized Base Ball nine. The Scientific nine as it has 
played recently has been composed of such as convenience and chance 
led to the Park. A meeting was held on the 1oth inst., at which H. S. 
Hoyt resigned his position as captain, and H. L. Sellers was appointed 
to fill the vacancy.——A little dog with ‘‘ 24 High st.” marked on his 
collar walked into the Physics’ recitation-room a short time since, and 
attempted to make himself at home in the Professor’s lap. Tutor 
Wells’ marking book on Calculus was recently found by some Juniors. 
As far as the hieroglyphics could be deciphered, the majority appeared 
to be vibrating about ‘‘ 2.” 








Of the ten who were conditioned on Integ- 
ral Calculus last term, none could pass the second examination. They 
are allowed until the beginning of the Fall term to make it up, $5 each 
being charged for the extra examination. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Minor Poems of Homer. Translated by Parnell, Chapman, Shelley, Con- 
greve and Hole. With introductions by Henry Nelson Coleridge and a 
Translation of the Life of Homer attributed to Herodotus. New York: 
A. Denham & Co. 


The Battle of the Frogs and Mice and the so-called Homeric Hymns, are 
the work of various authors who lived between the time of Homer and the 
Persian War. They are all worthy of study, not only for their poetic beauties 
but for the light they throw upon Greek religion and morals. 

It is hard to say on what principle the compiler of the volume on our table 
proceeded, unless it was the principle of bringing together between two covers 
specimens illustrating every theory of translation. The Hymn to Apollo and 
all the shorter Hymns are from George Chapman, who Englished everything 
whose authorship was ever attributed to the bard of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Living in the Elizabethan age, when the English language was flexible, and 
gifted with a boldly poetic genius, he was eminently qualified for the task of 
reproducing in English verse the Homeric compositions. ‘“ Of all who have 
attempted Homer,” says Mr. Lowell, “Chapman has the topping merit of 
being inspired by him.” We cannot give in small compass an idea of the 
character of his work better than by quoting some of the compound epithets 
which he coined with such wonderful facility. ‘“ All-out-shining worth, sea- 
circled isle, Peneus’ whirl-pit-making streams, thy song’s all-songs-tran- 
scending skill, sigh-begetting arrows, wind-swift-footed Iris ;’ these and 
others such as these are a study in themselves. But did he not go too far in 
such expressions as “ thy late-to-me-intended benefit ” and “ all-of-gold-made 
chariot?” The following is a fair specimen of his style of rendering :— 

“And thou, O Phoebus! bearing in thy hand 
Thy silver bow, walk’st our every land ; 
Sometimes ascend’st the rough-hewn rocky hill 
Of desolate Cynthus, and sometimes tak’st will 
To visit islands, and the plumps (2. ¢., groups) of men, 
And many a temple, all ways men ordain 
To thy bright godhead ; groves made dark with trees, 
And never shorn, to hide the Deities, 
All high-loved prospects, all the steepest brows 


Of far seen hills, and every flood that flows 
Forth to the sea, are dedicate to thee.” 


Quite different must be the verdict pronounced upon Parnell, Congreve 
and Hole. As translators they belong to the school whose best known repre- 
sentative is Pope. These efforts of theirs, judged as independent productions, 
have certain merits. They are polished and elegant; but their polish is often 
at the expense of force, and their elegance cloys. As translations, they are 
failures. Something like what Patin has said of the French classic tragedies 
may be said of them: “ They have tricked out the antique models in modern 
finery.” The originals are simple, forcible, majestic ; the translations are 
conventional, neat, precise. Compare, for instance, this :— 

ovd’ el kev ExnBddoc abrrog ’AT6AAw 
réEov an’ apyvptov mpoin BéAea oTovoevta, 
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And this :— 


“Though Phoebus, armed with his unerring dart, 
Stood ready to transfix my panting heart.” 


There is a world-wide difference between the straightforwardness of the 
Greek and the artificiality of Congreve’s paraphrase. 

The Hymn to Mercury is unique in Greek literature. Far from being a 
hymn in our sense of the word, it details with infinite humor the exploits of 
the day-old child of Maia. Shelley lavished upon it his wonderful command 
of language and of rhythm. His version is generally faithful to the original, 
though the verse he employs is quite unlike the Greek hexameter. The 
anachronistic expansion of the words “Thou shalt be called the captain of 
thieves all thy days” to— 

“And this among the gods shall be your gift, 
To be considered as the lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal and shop-lift,” 
Is the only flagrant violation of the principles of translation that we have 
observed. Here is a stanza which shows Shelley at his best :— 
“So saying, Hermes roused the oxen vast ; 
O'er shadowy mountain and resounding dell 
And flower-paven plains great Hermes passed ; 
Till the black night divine, which favoring fell 
Around his steps, grew gray, and morning fast 
Wakened the world to work, and from her cell 
Sea-strewn, the Pallantean morn sublime 
Into her watch-tower just began to climb.” 


This book is the first venture of Messrs. Denham & Co. in the capacity of 
publishers. Its general appearance is highly satisfactory, but its value for 
any but cursory readers is marred by not infrequent typographical errors. 

The Sun and the Phenomena of its Atmosphere. By Prof. C. A. Young, Ph.D. 
Pp. 55. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. 

This is in substance the lecture that was delivered in Music Hall last 
winter before the Yale Scientific School. The reputation of its author is suf- 
ficient warrant for its trustworthiness. 

Hints toward Latin Prose Composition. By Alex. W. Potts, M.A., Head Mas- 
ter of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. Pp. 104. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

In general, the object of the study of Latin Prose Composition at the pres- 
ent day, is to acquire an ability to discern the nice shades of thought and to 
enter fully into the spirit of Latin authors. This treatise, which has reached 
its third edition, was compiled to meet a felt want. Heretofore “verbal 
accuracy has received more attention than form, and activity has been shown 
principally in the compilation of books of exercises.” An attempt is here 
made to go deeper and to show the fundamental characteristics of the Latin 
language, the spirit which animated all the best Latin literature. Presuppos- 
ing an acquaintance with Latin syntax, it aims only to show the form into 
which Latin thought was cast. Part I. consists of short, discursive essays 
upon The Essentials of Latin Prose, The Characteristics of the Roman 
People, The Characteristics of Roman Language and Literature, Comparison 
of the Greek and Latin Languages, Translation from English into Latin, 
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Phrases and Style. Parts II., II]. and IV. discuss in greater detail the struc- 

ture of Latin sentences. We believe that the introduction of such a mode of 

studying the classics as is sketched out in this book would furnish a disci- 

pline for which the ordinary methods of teaching afford no equivalent. 

Pope's Satires and Epistles. Edited by Mark Pattison, B.D. Pp. 161. Clar- 
endon Press Series. London: Macmillan & Co. 

The character of Pope, as drawn in the Introduction and Notes to this 
edition of his Satires and Epistles, was mean and despicable. ‘ His more 
elaborate portraits are so many virulent and abusive lampoons. His whole 
satire is not merely caustic, it is venomous.” And he descended to the 
smallness of lashing the struggling crowd of indigent dabblers in literature, 
whose names would have been forgotten but for him. On the other hand, his 
satires are made master-pieces by his artistic skill in arrangement, by the 
pungency of his wit, and by the sincerity of his hatred for those whom he 
castigated. After all, it is impossible not to feel more pity than contempt for 
the small man, whose life, as he said in the Prologue, was one “long disease,” 
and whose nature it was to brood over petty slights and insults. 

The notes to this edition are devoted mainly to explanations of personal and 
political allusions, and to references to parallel passages in other authors, 
Latin, French and English. Occasionally a difficult sentence is elucidated. 
There are also two or three etymological notes which might as well have been 
omitted. Thus, Prologue, |. 16, “ maudlin. Wedgewood, Dict., ‘given to cry- 
ing, as the Magdalene is commonly represented. Hence, crying or senti- 
mentally drunk, half-drunk.’ More probably it is related to the Engl. moider, 
moidering ; perhaps, also, connected with maddie.” Itis impossible to see how 
the editor could have perpetrated such nonsense when Pope himself in Sat. 
VI, 1. 56, speaks of hunting “for truth in Maudlin’s learned grove,” and when 
this is correctly explained as referring to Magdalen College, Oxford. 


We are requested by T. B. Peterson & Bros. to copy the following notice :— 


A new Society Novel. Zhe Reigning Belle. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’ new 
Society Novel, is in press, and will be published ina few days by T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. It is said to be the best book that this popu- 
lar authoress has ever written. “The Reigning Belle” will be issued in a 
duodecimo volume, uniform with Mrs. Stephens’ seventeen other works, and 
will be for sale at all the bookstores at the low price of $1.75 in cloth, or 
$1.50 in paper cover ; or copies will be sent by mail, to any place, post-paid, 
by the publishers, on receipt of the price of the work in a letter to them. We 
understand that T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., the publishers of 
the popular poem of “ Beautiful Snow,” have secured the services of the dis- 
tinguished American artist, Mr. Edward L. Henry, of New York, to illustrate 
this fine poem for them; and they have in press, to be shortly published, a 
new illustrated edition of it. We are sure that the well-known reputation of 
Mr. Henry will insure to the public something above in merit what is usually 
seen in so-called illustrated books. The new novels just published by this 
well-known house, “ Who shall be Victor,” the sequel to “ The Cancelled 
Will,” by Miss E. A. Dupuy, “ My Hero,” a charming love story by a new 
English writer, “‘The Fatal Marriages,” by Henry Cockton, &c., are especially 
good and are having large sales, and should be read by all. 


If anyone in college is weak enough to read the trash of third-rate female 
novelists, he is welcome to our prospective copy of the “ Reigning Belle.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Southern Collegian is violently enraged with our last Editor’s Table. 
After a few stinging remarks about our attitude toward the Harvard Advocate 
it slashes into us thus :— 


“The self-complacency with which it says “we” is amusing, and we don’t 
think it has much to brag of in either the style or the views adopted in its 
criticisms. It takes extracts from articles so different that they cannot be 
compared, and calls them “ representative extracts.” That does not speak 
well for either its heart or its head. It endeavors to attach to itself all the 
lustre surrounding Yale, and looks out upon the world very much as the 
Pharisee did who said, “ Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men are,” 
and it appears to us that it is thankful for a very small favor indeed. It gets 
up on a throne in New Haven, the center of intelligence and refinement, and 
surveys with a contemptuous smile the West and the “ semi-feudal, semi- 
barbarous” South, and wonders how they, forsooth, can set themselves up 
against Yale, and the editors of the Literary Magazine in particular. Let the 
editors borrow an atlas and see how much would be left of the U.S. after the 
West and South are cut off. For the honor of the West and South, we will 
tell them that Yale and its Literary Magazine would be left, and neither would 
be missed.” 

The same issue which contains this crushing rebuke to us is enriched with 
a three-column article by “Cora,” on ‘The Ocean.” The concluding para- 
graph is interesting for its gorgeous style and for the answer it gives to the 
Czsar, Scipio and Hannibal conundrum. Here it is :— 


“The ocean alone remains changeless and undisturbed. It has gazed at 
the Greeks in all their pride and power. It has marked the haughty Cartha- 
genians sweep in insolent triumph across its bosom. It has noted the grow- 
ing power of Rome's indefatigable legions. Armadas, large and mighty, 
have swept its bosom. The sounding of trumpet and the booming of cannon 
have awakened its echoes, as the great navies of Europe met in deadly con- 
flict. Where are they all? Ask of the winds that ceaselessly blow, and they 
will answer, “ Flown from earth.” A fit emblem of Eternity, it rolls on, and 
will roll on until time ceases to be, and the vast fabric of the universe, 
stopped in its monotonous revolving, will resume its chaotic nature, and earth, 
and ocean, and sky and air, in undistinguished confusion, will mix and com- 
mingle into one tumultuous mass.” 


The Virginia University Magazine administers this dose to the Harvard 
Advocate :— 


“ Dear Advocate, you remind us of sop’s ridiculous character,— 


‘Great big mouth, great long tongue, 
Hell of a fuss and nothing done.’ 


While we always gladly exchange with any who are disposed to extend 
the courtesy, still, we do not think we will go down to our graves sorrowing 
because oi their declining to exchange.” 

The sarcasm would be more effective if it were couched in correct 
English. 

The Lakeside, in an article on “ California Savages” has the following start- 
ling sentence :— 

“The Coha might also be called the Coward’s Dance; for it seems to be 
intended as a kind of take-off on the greatest coward in the tribe, much on 
the same principle that a wooden spoon is presented to the ugliest man in 
Yale.” 

Most of our exchanges contain tender effusions on the novel topic of 
Spring. A Brunonian sings thus :— 
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“We hear 
The insect’s hum, the song of, bird, the frog’s 
Sweet croaking at the edge of dusk.” 
Queer taste ! 
The poet of the Argus writes in a different vein :— 


“In the Spring much egotism comes within the Senior's breast ; 
In the Spring the trifling Junior is by ladies fair caressed ; 
In the Spring the rowdy Sophomore lingers long at pipe and jug ; 
In the Spring the Freshman’s fancy turns to thoughts of cane and plug.” 


The Madisonensis is quite beyond our comprehension. It has four columns 
of such abstruse reasoning as this :— 


“The true poet lives in three worlds, the visible, the imaginative and the 
spiritual. These constitute a climax, not a climax of realities, for the central 
one is purely fanciful ; but a gradation of intellectual and spiritual devel- 
opment. The first presents to the individual soul, through the sense of vis- 
ion, a simple or compound essence ; the second, by means of its own creative 
fancy, an ideal semblance; the third, in consequence of renewed birth, a 
spiritual reality. In the first, the soul learns to read, and this constitutes its 
primal disciplinary unfolding ; in the second, to idealize which is a higher 
degree of mental activity ; in the third, to worship, and this unites it to Deity. 

Matter varied in form, consequently, diversified in appearance, tempts an 
individual who enjoys the beautiful, to an energetic ideality, and this linked 
to a supernatural impetus, leads him to grasp the true and immortal, which 
regarded as one in essence, constitute spirituality. As we ascend the climax 
the intensity of the action increases. Therefore, in the visible world power 
is positive ; in the imaginative, comparative ; in the spiritual, superlative.” 

You know Miss F. lost her hat the evening Mr. R. waited on her at the 
Mite Society. He says it kinder bored him to take it home next morning. 
—ZIndiana Student. Deliver us from mixed colleges! 


The juxtaposition of these two items in the Lawrence Collegian has a rathet 
ludicrous effect :— 


“Our publisher and assistant editor, J. T. Chynoweth, has gone to Oshkosk 
to take charge of the jobbing department in the Vorthwestern office. We lose 
a good workman, a ready writer, and a true friend ; Hicks gains a trusty man, 
a swift compositor and an artistic jobber. Success to you, John! and while 
your fingers are busy with types and forms, turning out those exquisite jobs, 
may your brain be busy constructing those graceful sentences, clothing 
happy thoughts, to find a place in our columns.” 

“ Everything is green on the campus.” 

Yes, we should think so. 

Major Nicodemus, late Chief of the United States Signal Corps, Instructor 
at Madison, Wisconsin, in the gymnasium and military drill, and also Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics, recommends Welch’s “ Physical Culture.” 

Student—(Little faulty in pronunciation). ‘‘ Did you ever read the story of 
Psyche, Miss? 

Miss. Oh, yes! You mean Bill, that horrid character in Ofiver Twist. 
Wasn't it a pity about his dear little dog?”—Harvard Advocate. 

Here isa bit of rhetoric from the Denison Collegian. 


“Weary, weeping, struggling humanity! We cannot enumerate its woes. 
Legion is their name. Humanity has ever been conscious of their presence, 
and has always felt that they were the fruit of sin. Hence the tears and 
groans, the restless longings and unceasing struggles which make up man’s 
life to-day, and which we meet when the door of history swings on its rusty 
hinges and opens the chambers of the past.” 


54 
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Some of our exchanges bring us choice things in the way of “ poetry.” 
This from the University Missourian :—~ 


“ Columbia friends, listen to my song, 

For of thee alone I long and love to write ; 

For my stay with you will not be long, 
Yet thy memory will wrap me in delight. 

The thought that I’ll remember, in years to come, 
The many blessings that I’ve received from thee, 

That thought will carry me to my own dear home, 
And cherish my love for thy hospitality.” 

These from the 77ipod :-— 


“For’twas * * gave these flowers; 
As she pinned them on my coat, 
I was crazed by her close presence— 
E’en her breath fanned ’gainst my throat. 


And her eyes devoured my reason,— 

Oh, such eyes! Why were they given ? 
This is why I keep my flowers, 

They’re a souvenir of Heaven !” 


“We sail and sail, 
Till, in the vale, 
Where waiting tars shall cry, All hail! 
With glad surprise, 
In sailor guise, 
We walk the streets of Paradise.” 

Could comment add anything ? 

The story that Yale boys pray in Latin is having an extensive circulation. 
So is the address said to have been made by President Porter to the Yale 
Seniors. 

The Nation comments at some length on “ West Point Undergraduate Lit- 
erature” and on undergraduate literature in general. It discovers “a ten- 
dency to record the most sentimental friendship ; an acute sense, sometimes 
veiled by a dark cynicism, of the immense importance of the female sex ; a 
frequent keen appreciation of the delights of sumptuous banquets of un- 
‘ Attic taste,’ but ‘ with wine,’ in the shape of grocery store liquors ; a full be- 
lief in the tyrannical character of the teachers set over them ; a sacred joy in 
going as far as possible in the direction of rebellion ; and, finally, some lively 
fun and chaff, some of which is vulgar and tasteless, but some of it redolent 
of the season of youth and high spirits.” 


We have received a copy of Our Church Work directed to the Yale Library 
Magazine. The tone of its articles appears to be unexceptionable. 


Every one knows that the perversions of the Queen’s English which are 
current in this country, have had their origin, in nine cases out of ten, in 
England. We of Yale indulge in a favorite bit of slang which we believed 
was all our own. A Junior shatters this belief by referring to this sentence 
of Vanity Fair: ‘‘Take away the soup; it’s beastly.” The last Ga/axy, in an 
article on ‘“ The English at Home,” has this supplementary evidence : “ Get 
up, you nasty brute, out of that beastly walk, or I'll knock your bloody head 
off, is a common form of speech.” 

The editor’s life is not a life of roses. 


Cares multiply and contributors 
are fickle. But we still live. 


F. B. T. 





